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THE MASTER OF THE SACRED HARP* 
In Memoriam George Pullen Jackson, 187-1953 


by 
Davidson 


Vanderbilt University 


Mur beloved friend and guide, the great master of the Sacred Harp of re- 
ligious folk song, has left our pilgrim band. He has passed into Evening Shade, 
through fields of living green, and on to the realms of shining light. But 
the wondrous Harp of many strings is still with us--the Harp that he redeemed 
from the encumbering dust of Time and put in our hands, to keep. The strings 
still murmur in sweet harmony from his last touch upon them, That deathless 
music is his epitaph, and it is also his legacy to us and to those who come 
after us. We can best remember our friend, and best publicly honor and com- 
memorate his name, by cherishing what he most cherished, and placing our de+ 
votion where Dr. Jackson placed his during the crowning period of achievement 
of his long and fruitful life as scholar, teacher, musician, and as sponsor 
and patron of the musical and literary arts. In so doing, we shall find our 
best consolation for the deep sense of personal loss that all must feel in 
being no more able to enjoy his warm and genial presence and respond to the 
lift of his inspiration. "A charge to keep I have" is the key line of one of 
the songs that Dr. Jackson chose for the closing pages of his last book. It 
is with those words in mind, and the ancient music that carries them, that I 
now attempt to frame this tribute to the achievement of George Pullen Jackson. 


That achievement is now so familiar in some of its aspects--and like all 

great achievements, so clear and plain in its fundamental elements--that even 
those who knew Dr. Jackson best might easily fall short of realizing how truly 
remarkable his achievement is. It is not given to many men, in any human 
generation, or even in a century, to open an entirely new field of study--or, 
in broader, still more significant terms, to revitalize some ancient, wrongly 
neglected aspect of art and life. But that, exactly, is the true meaning of 
Dr. Jackson's life work. He was not only a pioneer, but a founder--the founder 
of the study of religious folk song in America, and in a real sense also the 
restorer of an art all but lost, and therefore, it well may be, the prime mover 
in a:renaissance of which we already see the first fruits. 


#It is not twenty years since Dr. Jackson published--in 1933--his first 
book, White Spirituals in the Southern Uplands. Prior to that time, so far as 
I know; the term "religious folk song" ha tle currency, if any. There was 
no study of religious\folk song as such, and no comprehension that it survived 
in the United States any broad sense, or that it formed a definite and rich 
part of the British-American folk tradition. The Negro Spirituals, it is true, 
had been recognized and praised, but these were at first held to be African, 


*Read at the annual meeting of the Tennessee Folklore Society, Cookeville, 
Tennessee, November 7, 1953. 
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r or at least Afro-American, in their essential idiom and origin. There were 
critics of high reputation, both musical and literary, who held that there was 
no native folk song at all in the United States except what had been contributed 
by the Negro in his spirituals and his jazz inventions. During the nineteen- 
twenties it was a common thing for such critics to contrast the supposed fer- 
tility of the Negro in folk song with the assumed sterility of all other ele- 
ments of the population. Newman I. White, in 1928, and Guy B. Johnson, in 1930, 
during their explorations of Negro folk smg, had hazarded their rather tenta- 
tive view that possibly Negro spirituals may have been influenced by white 
Song-books and singing practices. But such conjectures were unsupported by 
musical examples and other documentation. A decade earlier Cecil Sharp had 
encountered white spirituais in oral tradition in the Southern mountains, but, 
not understanding their folk character, had assumed that they were "hyms" 
and passed them by in favor of secular ballad and folk song. Sharp's great 
two-volume collection of America folk songs, which appeared in 1932, therefore 
contained only a few scattering items under the religious head. A few individ- 
ual coliections of this early period contained the genuine white spirituals 
--notably Etnel Richardson's American Mountain Songs (1927). But in general, 
both American and Eurovean*collectors shared Sharp's assumption that the re- 
ligious songs of American whites were purely or chiefly of clerical origin’ and 
lay outside folk tradition. ; 


This group of erroneous assumptions was shattered conclusively by the ap- 
pearance, twenty years ago, of Dr. Jackson's White Spirituals in the Southern 
Uplands. In this introductory and largely descriptive work, Dr. Jackson both 
established the presence in the United States of a living and widely diffused 
body of religious folk song, current among the white population as well as the 
Negro, md outlined its history and provenience as far back as the latter half 
of the eighteenth century. His next task was to select and publish, in a 
carefully annotated form, the large body of tunes and texts whose folk character 
he had defined and to which he zave the name "white spirituals." This great 
and distinguished labor he accomplished in a series of collections. Spar eual 
Folksongs of Early America (1937) contained 250 tunes; Down-East Spirituals 
(1942) contained 300 more; and his+last collection, Another Sheat” of White 
Spirituals, published in 1952 shortly before the beginning of his fatal illness, 
contained 363, The total of religious folk tunes thus published and annotated 
amounts to 913. The number of texts, though large, is somewhat less, because 
of the frequent use of the same text to different tunes. Meanwhile, in 193, 

Dr. Jackson published White and Negro Spirituals: Their Life Span and Kinshi 

in which he closely analyzed the inter-relationship between the religious Tork 

songs of the whites and the Negroes and filled out various gaps in the recent 

and remote history of the two strains. In 19h, in celebration of the one 

hundredth anniversary of The Sacred Harp, he published a small book entitled 

The Story of the Sacred Harp. This was a history of the origin and influence 

of RB. F. White's famous book, the most beloved and widely used cf all the | 
"‘shape-note" song-books. Dr. Jackson also found time during these years to 
write numerous articles in which he traced out the history of specific spirituals 

or tune families or explored their relationship to secular folk song. 


The achievements of American folklorists, ballad and folk song collectors, 
and musicologists during this twenty year period have been brilliant and im- 
pressive, and the annals of American and British scholarship contain many 
distinguished names that will readily come to mind. But I know of no achieve- 
“ment by a single individual that can equal Dr. Jackson's in originality, 
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massiveness, and definitive character. For our religious folk song Dr. Jackson 
has done what Francis.J. Child in his day did for the Mnglish and Scottish 
popular ballad: he has established the corpus of a vast body of folk material 
that had hitherto been unknown to scholars or was disregarded by them, and he 
has traced out its historical context and cultural affiliations. This is no 
ordinary or conventional performance. The three’ great collections by Dr. Jack- 
Son, with the two volumes of history and commentary, clearly place him in the 
rank of distinction that can be occupied only by such men as Child, Sharp, 
Grundtvig, Menendez Pidal. Furthermore, as I shall presently make clear, the 
implications of Dr. Jackson's work go far beyond the field of technical scholar- 
ship into the broader field of art and life. 


Since Dr. Jackson from time to time revised and extended his views of 
American religious folk song as he continued to examine the scope and character 
of the white spirituals, it is necessary to describe the successive stazes of 
his work. | | 


In his first book, White Spirituals of the Southern Uplands, Dr. Jackson 
was, of necessity, very lergely occupied wth enumerating and describing the 
various old song-beoks that constituted the documentary basis of his inquiries. 
His first list of these books contains 38 items, from Little and Smith's Easy 
Instructor, published in Albany, Ne Y., in 1798, to John McCurry's Social Harp, 
published in Philadelphia in 1855, but properly belonging to Georgia. The 
range of his first survey was therefore from the latter days of the New Ingland 
singing school--with its emphasis on the shape-notes or "patent notes" that 
facilitated instruction in singing and on the "lively" sacred music advocated 

by William Billings--down to the type of song which Dr. Jackson later classi- 
fied as "revival spirituals"® and in which McCurry's Social Harp abounded. In 
this descriptive survey Dr. Jackson devoted much attention to the compilers of 
these books, with special emphasis on William Walker and his Southern Harmony 
and on B. F. White and his Sacred Harp. As yet he offered no definitive classi- 
fication of the songs themselves. [It was more important, at the moment, to 
depict the long prevalence of the tradition represented in the song-books; to 
describe the method of notation and of singing, as developed in the singing 
schools; to mark out the area of diffusion; and, most important of all, to dis- 
tinguish the true folk element in the shape-note songs from what might be called 
the art element, 


In this first book Dr. Jackson attempts no hard and fast distinctions. 

He leaves the impbication that a strong folk element evidently permeates the 
shape-note books, but he is not ready to define it strictly. It is character- 
istic of Dr. Jackson that, at this point, ne modestly refuses to dogmatize, 
although he has in his hands documentary sources of precisely the same general 

character, though not of as great antiquity, as those from which Child drew 
the texts of much of his Mnglish and Scottish Popular Ballads. "I must confess 
to a feeling of partial failure," wrote Dr. Jacxson, “in my attempt to classify 
these songs as 'folk! and 'art' products. Some songs have been found to be 
clearly of the folk variety, others are pure art products, and many float in 
the limbo between the two. Aiso, the common distinctions, 'sacred' and ‘secular! 
do not always apply. Religious elements are found in songs that are predomin- 
antly worldly, and vice versa." (White Spirituals in the Southern Uplands 
pe 206.) Dr. Jackson notes, here and there, the influence of folkish elements: 
the borrowing of secular folk tunes, the impingement of oral tradition through 
the influence of camp meetings and religious revivals, the use of ballad forms, 
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the anonymity and folkish character of many texts. He also hazards a view that 
the prime musical influence in the tune stock of the white spirituals is to be 
found in Celtic or "Scotch-Irish" tradition. He notes a considerable prevalence 
of the "gapped scales," but does not at this stage speak of the modal character 
of the music. He follows the song-book compilers in giving the tunes a con- 
ventional major and minor classification. ) 


In 1933, folk song study in America was still far from achieving the 
broad synthesis it now enjoys. Child, for instance, had treated the ballads 
as a phase of literary art; in his nands, in fact, they became primarily a 
study in comparative literature. The tunes were of negligible importance to 
Child, and ballad scholars too often followed his example that respect. 
Ballad tunes and other folk tunes were poorly recorded when they were recorded 
at all. Cecil Sharp's exploration of the modal character of British folk song 
had not penetrated, or its meming and application were not grasped in this 
‘country. Sharp's definitive collection of tunes and texts, Folk Songs from 
the Southem Appalachians, was not in fact published until 1932, the year pre- 
ceding Dr. Jackson's first book. Furthermore, the study of folk song was still 
being conducted under the influence of the nineteenth century conception, 
strongly upheld by Francis B. Gummere and G. L. Kittredge, that ballads and 
folk songs were essentially primitive in character and could not be considered 
genuine, in the fullest sense, wnless received froma purely oral tradition. 
Any association of a folk song with print gave grounds for suspecting a liter- 
ary origin or at least contamination frém literary sources. 


For these reasons Dr. Jackson's expressions of caution and uncertainty 
were justifiable in the context of 1933. Four years later he made direct com- 
ment upon his earlier difficulties and uncertainties: 


Why the folklorists never came upon this material before 
it fell into my hands is not hard to explain. One reason is 
that tne strongest link binding the songs in question to the 
traditional secular folk-songs is their tunes, and all musical 
considerations were generally neglected, especially by the 
earlier folklorists in this land. Another reason was that 
probably folklorists never thought, any more than I did, of 
Singing groups which used song books, as likely environment 
for their search. A third reason was that the cowmtry songs 
were religious, a sort which was and still is thought of as 
church music and thus as being far removed from the folk. And 
finally, collectors have as a rule sought folk-songs in the 
mountains and other remote places; whereas the country singings 
are found in the less sparsely populated parts of the lower ‘ 


uplands. (Spiritual Folk-Songs of Early America, pe 3.) 


But in the four years following the pubj.ication of his pioneer book, Dr. 
Jackson rapidly solved his chief problems and laid to rest his earlier uncer-~ 
t ies. The publication of his book and his first articles speedily brought 
him into correspondence with prominent folklorists and musicians who applauded 
his work and shared his interests. He extended .is researches in the great 
libraries of the country, accumulated ais ow personal and unique library of 
early religious song-books, and traveled widely in search°of all-day singings ~ 
and individual devotees of the old music. He was also developing his ow 
original and highly practical method of indexing the great body of tunes, 
mostly from the song-books, but partly from oral sources, that he could a 


a 
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Clearly identify as folk tunes, and was exploring their history and musical 
affiliations. To this work h® brought, too, not only the special training he 
had gained in Europe and the United States as a student of German folk song, 
but his rich musical knowledge and enormous cultural capacities. 


The fruit of these four years of effort was Spiritual Folk-Songs of Earl 
America (1937), in which 250 tunes, mostly from the old shape note song-books, 
are identified as folk tunes and printed with annotations which indicate their 

_ modal type, provenience, and their secular parallels or origins, | wherever 

' these could be determined. In every respect this wrk is clear and definite. 
It supplies the substance of wnich the preceding work gave, in effect, but a 
tentative sketch. In his Introduction Dr. Jackson sets up the basic classi- 

' fication of the white spirituals which he henceforth followed with very little 
change: religious ballads; folk hymns; revival spiritual songs. He defines 

and illustrates each of these types and describes scales and modes. The scheme 
of modal classification that he uses--which is included as an Appendix--was | 
worked out, Dr. Jackson explains, by the musician Hilton Rufty, who in turn 
used.Cecil Sharp's methods as the basis of his chart. Finally, in a challeng- 
ing statement, Dr. Jackson emphasizes the contemporary vitality of the song 
tradition that his collection represents. His book, he asserts, is no mere 
museum piece of a dead or dying body of folk song. It represents no "dying 
cause* but a body of folk song "living vigorously." As such, he feels, it 
should attract the interest not only of the technical scholar, but of all who 
may be interested in the artistic culture and well-being of the nation. "The 
great periods in the art of any enduring people," he writes, "are those when 
its gifted creators are in closest harmony with the genius of their race; ...and 
its barren periods are those when the masters have been faithless to their 

own and “y sought afar 'the good which lies so near.'" (Spiritual Folk Songs, 
ppe 22-23, 


This warm appeal, with its tremendous implicatios, is most unusual in a 
scholarly compilation. But Dr. Jackson was a most unusual kind of scholar. 
He was not content that his work should remain the exclusive property of 
specialists in folklore, He had other ideas about it, and I shall presently 
try to indicate what those ideas were, 


iritual Folk-Songs of Early America set the pattern for the two collec- 
tions thet Tor ollowed it; and, in fact, Dow-East Spirituals and Another Sheaf of 
White Spirituals may well be regarded as extensions 0 e first. Despite the 
amendments and re~interpretations that Dr. Jackson added in the two later books, 
the three together really form one unified work under the general heading--"Re- 
ligious Folk Songs of the United States." In Down-iast Spirituals Dr. Jackson 
revises two of his earlier conceptions. The Baptists roles than, as he had 
previously thought, the Methodists, are identified as the sect most favorable 
to religious folk song; and the "Deep North"--that is, upper New ihgland and 
parts of New York state--is added to the Southern Uplands as an area significant 
in the history of religious folk song. In énother Sheaf of White Spirituals 
Dr. Jackson provides a historical map to show graphically just how ERs "shore= 
line" of "the inland sea of religious folk-song" has receded from its farthest 
northern reach, in New Ingland of the 1750's, to a relatively small area in the 
Southeast and Southwest of the 1950's, The area thus included as of contempor- 
ary importance is the region in which B. F. Wuite's The Sacred Harp is still 
used by numerous groups ‘that sing white spirituals, arranged as part song, in 
the archaic and definitely folkish manner characteristic of the singing schools 
of two centurics ago. William Walker's Southern Harmony, by this map, enjoys 
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present currecy only in the singings held once a year at Bentm, Kentucky. The 
only other survivor out of the 38 shape-note books first listed by Dr. Jackson 
in 1933 is the "Knoxville-made Harp of Columbia," which is still favored in 

East Tennessee and western North Carolina. 


In this last collection Dr. Jackson includes a number of spirituals--36 in 
all--recorded directly from oral performance by individual singers--the record- 
ings being made partly by himself, partly by such collectors as L. L. McDowell 
of Tennessee, Louis Chappell of North Carolina, Samuel Bayard and Don. Yoder. 
of Pennsylvaiia, Cecil Sharp, and John C. Campbell. The wide geographical dis- 
tribution of these items illustrates graphically the penetration of religious 
folk song of the white spiritual type into the general song repertory of the 
- folk of the eastern United States; and it also suggests the rich possibilities 

open to those who would explore the prevalence of white spirituals in the 
American oral tradition. These possibilities Dr. Jackson recognized from the 
beginning of his work, and he lost no opportunities that came to him for re- 
cording from oral performance; but the study of the song-books and their tradi- 
tion necessarily occupied most of his time and limited his opportunities in 
the oral field. 


Other divisions of this collection take notice of religious folk songs set 
to instrumental tunes; songs which by a backward flow returned to Great Britain 
spirituals that perhaps had a remote secular origin in the mother country cen- 
turies previous; and a few psalm tunes and fuguing songs. 


Charles Seeger, in his interesting "Foreword" to Another Sheaf of White 
pirtsunle, sums up Dr. Jackson's achievemmts in terms that refer not only to 
his final collection, but to Dr. Jackson's work as a whole, and ay particular 
reference to White and Negro Spirituals, which was published in 1943. In this 
book Dre Jackson Saritier the relationship between white and Negro spirituals, 
which he had earlier touched upon but had not developed. He also explored the 
influence of the Shakers, the Millerites, and the lingering tradition of psalm- 
Singing. “He is on solid growd," writes Mr. Seeger. "He has found the social 
motivation in the 'New Light! movement that burned with such purifying heat as 
to give the shape-note hymns a sparseness and austerity that no other musical 
product of the United States possesses. As the matrix within which the 'Negro' 
spiritual was created, this body of materials has an added, historical value. 
As perhaps the most vigorous* and original music tradition in North America, it 
has within itself some germs of continuity that have always been sought out by 
some of our most admired composers." 


With this quotation from Mr. Seeger I pass to more general and personal 
emsiderations. The great achievenent of our friend, full of rich and various 
aspects as it is, carries many different meanings and uses. To the general 
folklorist, it carries a new and profoundly moving revelation of the vitality 
of the American folk tradition. To the historian, it opens aspects of American 
culture that our formal histories have passed by in ignorance o. condescension. 
To the musicologist or folk tune specialist, it makes available a new and 
hitherto unknown body of material--inaterial oft@m aighly significant from the 
historical point of view, for it reveals an early prevalence in the United 
States of archaic tune types and a style of part-song that might go back, per- 
haps, to the sixteenth century or earlier, and therefore to the great days of 
English vocal music. For the folk-song scholar it establishes choral lyric as 
a living, recognizable type and suggests linkages, on the one hand, between the 
spiritual and the amcient carol or other old types of choral lyric, and, on the 
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other hand, with ecclesiastical forms current during the Middle Ages. For the 
‘musical composer it makes available an all but inexhaustible storehouse of 

~ thematic material and opens possibilities already brilliantly explored, to the 
great benefit of American music, not only by Virgil Thomson, Aaron Copeland, 
and’ others to whom Mr. Seeger refers, but recently and most notably by Charles 
Faulkner Bryan of Tennessee in his symphonic compositions and in the opera 
Singin' Billy. To the thousands of devotees of The Sacred Here-~80 many of 
whom Dr. Jackson knew personally and often visited--It has brought a new sense 
of respect and understanding, with the joy and courage that arise from warm 
appreciation. 


Rarely indeed is it the good fortune of any scholar thus to affect so 
many and so varied lives, interests, and enterprises. But no mere scholar 
could have done it. To George Pullen Jackson scholarship was but an instru- 
ment to a higher end; it was but one of the many instruments of his creative 
mind and spirit. Uppermost always in his purpose, I believe, was the great 
idea that the harmony of art, religion, and life represented in the tradition 
of the white spirituals might, if once fully known and rightly used, bring us 
in America nearer to a similar harmony of art, religion, aid life. He wished 
to free us from servile bondage to urban formulas, to lay hold upon the good 
that lies near at home and not be forever stumbling after the ignis fatuus 
the mocking Jack o' Lantern of distant, undefined aims that can never be 
clutched but always recede, It was with such ends in view that Dr. Jackson, 
almost as soon as he began to explore the white spirituals, organized the group 
‘Known as the Old Harp gers which under his sponsorhsip sang before many 
audiences, It was with h a purpose that he joined Charles Faulkner Bryan 
in compiling and editing th& song-book American Folk Music for High Schools and 
Other Choral Groups (1917). He wished to see the harmony of elements tha 
have described reaching, on the one hand, the consciousness of the sophisticated 
concert audience, and, on the other hand, the hearts of our children. This 
great moving purpose gives a total meaning to Dr. Jackson's work that we can 
now begin to grasp. It is the "charge to keep" that he has left with us and 
future generations. . 


- It was this great purpose, we should realize, that sustained Dr, Jackson 
in his enormous labors at an age when most men would have retired into inac- 
tivity. Dr. Jackson was approaching the aze of sixty when he published his 
first book. He was in his seventy-ninth.year when he published his last. In 
this latter fourth of his long life he concentrated a degree of energy, mental 
and physical, that one would be surprised to encounter in a man of half his 
years. Let us observe, too, that his work was accom.lished largely by his owm 

- hands and was sustained by his om resources. Dr. Jackson enjoyed none of the 
> lavish grmts and subsidies from foundations and similar sources that the 
: average researchist now seems to require as a condition of labors like his, 
| From his daughter, Mrs, Frances Jackson Parker, and from his sisters he always 
eo received devoted help at home in the preparation of his manuscripts. From the 

official world of education and philanthropy he received no help whatever. He 
had no hired secretaries, no filing assistants, no battery of typists and 
stencil-cutters. He worked informally by his ow fireside. The thousands 
of cards that constitute his personal records are in his ow hand, He financed 
the publication of his books, to the extent demanded by publishers! contracts, 
out of his ow limited funds, as best he could, without benefit of subsidy, 
And while engaged in his arduous labors, he still fulfilled his duties as 
head of the German Department of Vanderbilt University wmtil obliged to retire 
under rules established by the University Board of Trust. He kept up the 
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numerous musical, literary, and intellectual interests that had always been the 
custom of his life, yet was never too busy to greet a friend, to advise a 
student, or to engage @ part of his energies in the numerous causes that in- 
terested him from time to time. He conducted an enormous correspondence with 
scholars, musicians, former students, friends, and acquaintances--all, again, 
in his own hand. The personal portrait that could be drawn of Dr. Jackson--the 
portrait that in time I know will be drawn--will not be a portrait of the 
cloistered scholar, but rather a portrait of one whom we will remember as artist, 
musician, man of letters, mellow philosopher, and warm-hearted, always approach- 
able friend--all of these united in one person whose good humor and grace were 
as wnfailing as his profound wisdom and insight. 


The example of this life should teach us how to order our lives and pur- 
poses. And to this man, to George Pullen Jackson, our revered Master of the 
Sacred Harp of Religious Folk Song, we as members of the Tennessee Folklore 
Society owe an incalculable debt. As individuals we will all find our ow : 
ways of expressing anf fulfilling our sense of personal obligation. As members 
of this Society we snall undoubtedly wish to join in some collective act of 
sentiment in order to honor the memory and achievements of Dr. Jackson. It | 
would seem highly appropriate that we would wish to give our approval and sup- 
port to whatever fitting steps may be taken toward a memorial that will bear 
Dr. Jackson's name and serve, both in symbol and in fact, as a continuation of © 
his illustrious labor and devotion, The Joint University Library of Nashville 
--which combines the interests of Vanderbilt University, George Peabody Colleve 
for Teachers, and Scarritt College--already contains a considerable number o> 
books, periodicals, and recordings presented to it by Dr. Jackson himself, in 
past years. To this collection. Dr. Jackson's daughter, Mrs. Fitzgerald Parker, 
has added other items from Dr. Jackson's personal papers and working materia -,. 
Various friends of Dr. Jackson have expressed a hope that this Collection ma’ 
become the nucleus’of a still larger Collection of Religious Folk Song which 
will constitute a memorial. To support this general endeavor in any way po:- 
sible to us would seem to be a highly appropriate way for the Tennessee Fol::~ 
lore Society to-honor the name and perpetuate the lofty devotion of our late 
member and beloved friend, George Pullen Jackson. 


T.F.S. BULLETIN ADOPTS STYLE SHEET 


Following the lead of more than fifty journals in the general field of 
language and literature study, the Editor of the T.F.S. Bulletin has accepted 
the "MLA Style Sheet" as a standard for form and the handling of mechanics of 
expression. The adoption is made with the full recognition that the special 
character of some articles carried in the Bulletin will necessitate deviations, 
and that circumstances of editing will prevent absolute wiformity in practice. 
Nevertheless, contributors are urged’té. secure copies of the "MLA Style Sheet" 
for reference on form in footnotes, bibliographies, punctuation in gmeral, 
quotations, etc. They will find that it also’ gives excellent advice about pree 
paring a manuscript, and about other matters of interest to writers. : 


The "Style Sheet" may be ordered for ten cents from the Modern Language | 
Association, 6 Washington Square North, New York 3, N. Y. The Editor of the 
T.F.S. Bulletin will also supply copies at fifteen cents each (including mail- 
ing charge). 


THE MURDER OF MUNRO BINUM 
by 
Maggie J, Lowe 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee 


If you travel the Bradyville Road after you leave Murfreesboro, Tennessee, 
until you have reached the Rock Hill Church of Christ, a distance of approximate- 
ly thirteen miles, and them continue past the church for a few yards, you are 
conscious of a sudden drop in elevation, It was in this "holler" that the mur- 
der of Mmroe Bynum occurred "a long time ago." To the people in this neighbor- 
hood it was just "a long time ago," but a thin slab of stone in the Jernigan 
Cemetery near Bradyville, Tennessee, bears the follow ng inecription: 


James Munroe 
Son of 
Je Ie & Sarah J. 
Bynum ~ 
Born Sept. 9, 185) 
Died Aug. l, 1887 


\ 


Munroe Bynum was living with his parents in the little village of Brady- 
ville in 1887. He and his father were engaged in farming and they were con- 
sidered to be rather prosperous farmers in thdt neighborhood, The large roll 
of money carried by Munroe was indicative of their prosperity, and this 
narticular roll of money furnished an excellent topic of conversation among the 
villagers as they gathered at the blacksmith shop, the general store, and the 


As long as only the villagers knew of Munroe's money, Munroe wnt about $ 
his work unharmed; but it was very unfortunate for him when Jack Chapman, S. Te 
Lands, and C. B. Curlee, who lived nearby, learned of his wallet. The mere 
knowledge of the money was too much for these three; plans for robbery began 
to materialize in their minds. 


Silas Lands started visiting the Bynums; and after he had made several 
visits, Munroe began to think of him as a very close friaid. One day while 
visiting Munroe, Silas suggested to him that they should go down to Nashville 
and buy some new clothes. Munroe readily agreed to the trip. So they started 
from Bradyville to Nashville one moonlight night riding a mule--one would 
ride and the other would walk, and vice versa. 


1. Silss Tilden Lands; Bud Curlee, 


grist mill. 
9 


1 


} 


Just before they reached the "holler" Silas asked Mmroe if he had thought ‘ 
to bring a gun along; Munroe replied that he had. Silas then asked to see it. 
Munroe, still believing Silas to be his friend, handed him the gun. Silas 
took the gun and jammed the trigger so that it wouldn't fire, and then he handed : 
the gun back to Munroe. 


It had previously been planned by the three that Jack end C. B. (Bud) 
would be hidden under the culvert in the "holler" and that Silas would clear 
his throat just before he and Mumroe started to cross the culvert. When 
Munroe and Silas approached the culvert, Silas gave the signal. As had been 
plamed, Jack and C. B. crawled from beneath the culvert and demanded that 

_ Munroe and Silas surrender their money. Lands immediately gave up his money, 
but Munroe reached for his gum and tried to fire. The effort was useless for 
. the trigger had been jammed. Jack returned the attempted shot and wounded © 
Munroe, The three culprits quickly fled the scene. Munroe was able to crawl 
down to the home of Tom Lyons ,which was only a few — away; he lived about 
| nine days. 


S. T. Lamds and C. B. Curlee were captured without any difficulty. Their 
trial was held in Murfreesboro on Wednesday, December 14, 1887. ...and the. 
jurors aforesaid upon their oaths aforesaid do say the defendants are not 
guilty as charged in the indictmmt. It is therefore considered by the court 
that the defendants be released and that they go hence free and thus the state 
of Tennessee pay the state cost herein accrued upon a properly certified 
transcript of the same," ta 


Jack Chapman was captured later and on December 20, 1887, he was "per- 
mitted to give his bond to the Sheriff of Rutherford County with approved 4 
securities in the sum of 45,000 payable and conditioned as required by law for 
the appearance of the defendant Chapman, at the next term of this court, to 
be held at Murfreesboro, on the first Monday in April, 1887. In taking said 
bond the Sheriff will look to the certificate of John Ashley, Circuit Court 
Clerk of Coffee County as to the sufficiency of said bond, but said Sheriff | 
is not to be bound by such certificate unless he is satisfied with such bond," 


The court later saw fit to reset the trial for April 11, 1888. The fol- 
lowing verdict was rendered by the jurors after Jack Chapman pleaded guilty 
to second degree murder: "The jurors aforesaid upon their oaths aforesaid 
do say that the said defendant for his said offense be confined in the peni- 
tentiary house of this state for the period of fifteen years. It is therefore 
considered by the court that said defendant in accordance with the findings 
and verdict of the jury be confined at hard labor in the penitentiary house 
of this state for a period of fifteen years, there to be subject to the rules . 
and regulations of that institution, and that he be disqualified from neseing 
any office wmder this state, and that he pay the cost of this prosecution. 


People who travel from Bradyville to Murfreesboro are constmtly reminded 
of the murder of Munroe Bynum as they pass through the "holler" for it has been 
known as the Mumroe Bynum "holler" since the day of the shooting. | a 


2. Rutherford Criminal Court Book Pe 535. 


36 Tbid., De 
Le ibid., PPe 60l,~605. 
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According to tradition, the "holler" was hanted for a long time; amd to 
quote Horace Carter, who lived in the community for sometime, it is still 
"hanted." Yes, Missis, dey tell me dat some folks around dar still don't like 
to goes through dar at night. Deys afraid dey'll see Mm Bynun,' 


Tradition also has it that just about the time of the shooting a small 
Cloud appeared, thundered once, and rained a shower. Some people believed that 
this was the hand of the Lor rg intervening for the shower enabled the officers 
to track the three culprits. 


There were others who believed that the Lord intervened again. Itis 
known that iunroe's father had threatened to shoot S. T. Lands and C. 3B. Curlee 
while the verdict was being rendered if the jury found them innocent. Just 
before the jurors returned to the court room, Mr. Bynum received word that his 
daughter had just died of typhoid fever. This news of the death of his daughter 
caused him to leave the court room before the jurors returned with the verdict, 
and it may be that another tragedy was thus prevented. | 


There stands another thin slab of stone in the Jernigan Cemetery bearing 
this inscription: 


Marie Jane 


Born May 10, 1868 
Died Dec, 13, 1887 


Even though the court records are closed and the inscriptions have be@m 
carved on the tombstones, the murder still lives in song. It was only a short 
time after the murder that the people in the little village of Bradyville were 
listening attentively to "Uncle" Dave Woods, an old Negro fiddler, play his 
own composition, 


5S. Horace Carter, a Negro, 431 South Highland Street, Murfreesboro, 
Tennessee. 

6. Reported by Floyd Youree, Route 6, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 

7. Reported by J. We Lowe, Route 6, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 

8. Uncle Dave lived in the community of Bradyville at the time of the 
murder of Munroe Bynum. He was often called upon by the white folks to play 
for their dances, 7 


4 : 


SO ? 


A murder was committed by three \ 

A murder was committed by three 

It was Jack Chapman, Til Lands, and Curlee 
And a murder was committed by three. 


There is pore Mun Bynum in the grave 
There is pore Mun Bynum in the grave 

Sit on the bedside and weep all the day 
For there is pore Mun Bynum in the grave. 


There is pore Bud Curlee in the jail 
There is pore Bud Curlee in the jail 

Sit on the bedside and weep all the day 
For there is pore Bud Curlee in the jail. 


ss 
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There is pore Jack Chapman in the jail 

“ied There is pore Jack Chapman in the jail 
Sit on the bedside and weep all the day 
For there is pore Jack Chapman in the jail. 


There is pore Silas Lands in the jail 
There is pore Silas Lands in the jail 

Sit on the bedside and weep all the day 
For there is pore Silas Lands in the jail. 


Chorus: 


< I'm as free a little birdie as I can be 
I'm as free a little birdie as I can be 
Sit on the tree top and sing all the day 
I'm as free a little birdie as I can be, 


Acknowledgmen ts 


For the story of "The Murder of ifunroe Bynum" I have interviewed the 
following: | 


Bush, Tom, Route 6, Murfreesboro, Tennessee, 

Bynum, Mr. and Mrs, Jesse, Bradyville, Tennessee, 

Bynum, Mr. and Mrs. Tim, Bradyville, Tennessee. (Tim Bynum is a brother 
of Munroe.) 

Bynum, Mrs, Vesta, Hill's rest Home, North Spring Street, Murfreesboro, 

Tennessee. 

Carter, Horace, 431 South Highland, murfreesboro, Tennessee. 

Donnell, John, Route 1, Readyville, Tennessee. 

Lowe, J. We, Route 6, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 

Youree, Floyd, Route 6, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 


THE WARPING LOG CHAINS 


by 
Ruth W. O'Dell 


Newport, Tennessee 


In 1820 Pamalier Gladstone was born in Greensboro, North Carolina. She 
moved into East Tennessee, however, about the time the John A Murrell Gang, 
as they were called, were plying their trade of terror, murdering, robbing, 
and various other crimes. She lived near their headquarters and knew a neigh- 
bor who would often go away for a while and return with wonderful clothes 
and plenty of money. People thought he must be a member of the Murrell Clan.. 


Once while home he became ill, but he could walk to his woodpile and carry 
in a little wood. The last time he did so a terrible thing happened to him. 
Its wite was watching him from the kitchen window. She was afraid he was too 
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weak to carry in the wood but he insisted he needed exercise. As he bent over 
to pick up a stick, "before his very eyes" the Devil himself appeared, stepped 
on the stick, and told him he would return for him the next day. The apparition 
was dressed in his horns and forked tail and carried two pointed spears. After 
he spoke to the sick man, he disappeared in a puff of smoke. 


The sick man returned to the house violently ill and at sunset the next 
day died. The poor wife who had witnessed the woodpile visit was of course much 
disturbed. In due time the neighbors came for the death watch. Pamalier was 
there, 


The house in which the man lived was a very old log house and one of the 
doors had become sealed by the weight of the logs, as the house had "settled." 
This made it impossible to open the door. It had never been opened. since it 
was sealed, but at midnight whem all was still’ the neighbors heard a noise like | 
two men walking around the house warping log chains against the ground. The 
noise continued around the house and through the entry-porch a number of times 
until the third time around it stopped at the long sealed door and it flew 
open. The noise then entered the house and went around the coffin and the dead 
man appeared to move right out with it and through the sealed door. 


The neighbors sat dumbfounded and spoke not a word for many minutes. In 
a body they walked to the casket expecting it to be empty, but there lay the 
corpse as before,and the neighbors were frightened even more than when they 


saw his body carried out "right before their eyes," The men had to trim the 
door to fit the smaller opening before it could be closed. 


The grandson of Pamalier Gladstone related this story to me just as his 
grandmother told it to him, 


THE GREAT WFST AS SEEN IN THE BALLADS CF CUCKE. COUNTY 
by 
Herschel Gower 


Nashville, Tennessee 


Mildred Haun's collection of tradi*ional' md popular folk lyrics, Cocke 
County Ballads and Sorgs, 1 has hardly received the critical notice it properly 
deserves. Her recler:tion of rich folk materials culturally significant in her 
native section of Kast Tennessee is notable for its original and painstaking 


1. Mildred Haun, Cocke Count County and Songs, and Edited, un- 
published Vanderbilt University, M. A. Thesis, 1937. Robert P.. Tristram Coffin, 
The British Traditional sellad in north "prerica 1950), implies 


Something of the value oi Miss Haun's collection although he gives it no critical 
attention. 
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editorship. It contains one hundred and ten original Cocke County variants of 
popular folk-songs, and it presents an additional ninety-six songs which Miss 

Haun has not found collected in-other volumes. Both the variants and the new 

songs adhere to the folk-song requirements prescribed by Louise Pound: a genuine . 
folk=song is one which has been handed down orally "through a fair period of 
time," without a fixed existence in print. 


It is obvious that the Haun family on both sides--"my mother was a Cocke 
County Haun and married a Hamblen County Haun"--is an outstanding example of 
Singing kinfolks for whom the oral transmission of smgs was a traditional and 
honored part of family relations and culture. Mrs. Maggie Haun, the collector's 
mother, was the source of eighteen of the twenty-one ballad variants under the 
heading "Child Ballads." The remaining three songs in the Child group came to 
Miss Haun through her older brothers, Fred and Greeley Haun, each of whom had 
in addition a large repertory of songs which fall into classifications more 
recent than the historical limitations imposed by Child. Mrs. Maggie Haun 
learned many of her pieces fr'm her mother, the grandmother of Mildred Haun, 
while others came from relatives and friends in Cocke and Hamblen Counties. 


It is evident that Cocke and Hamblen Counties have provided the fertile 
social conditions of a homogeneous community and that the Haun family are ex- 
amples of the good hands into which ballads sometimes miraculously fall. These 
happy coincidences that account for Miss Haun's remarkable collection are the 
same ideal conditions which Cecil Sharp noted when he published his famous 
€ollection of songs from other counties in the Southern Appalachians. 


Considering the probable continuance of these songs in the oral tradition, 
Miss Haun makes a hopeful prophecy. She states that in her own family there 

are five grandchildren--her neices and nephews--who "besides knowing nearly all 
these meagan -.-knoy other songs that they have learned from their mothers and 
from other families,"“ When new songs come into their ken, the children usually 
reject them if they fail to fit into the older a popular by Grandma 
and their singing kinfolk. 


In the Haun repertory there are several ballads which have to do with the 
West. It will perhaps be interesting to examine these Coes County western 
songs, which relate cowboy, Indian, and prairie stories,’ from a viewpoint we 
may assume to be that of the younger Haun children. My aim will be to look at 
the western songs, as nearly as possible, for what they may convey of the Great 
West in terms of its myth, rather than through the more usual media of history 
and sociology. 


In a presentation as consciously idealized as the one I propose, it would 
be safe to begin by saying that the West in the mythical conception is a vast, 
curious, and distant area of plains, mountains, and cow herds--all of which lie 
in the general direction of where the sun goes. It is, for the Haun children, 
far from their native Hoot Owl district, away on the other side of Boyd's Creek 
and Sevierville, perhaps several axle greasings beyond. Distance is hardly a 
matter of miles, minutes, or road maps; distance takes on the conception Porgy 
knew when he left Charleston to find Bess. New York, to Porgy, was a place 
somewhere 'way up north of the post-office. 


2. Haun, op. cit., pe. 2h. 
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In the ballads of Cocke County the West is a "grassy sea" where the "wild 
rose blooms and the wind blows free" and where a lonely cowboy with "pallid 
lips" hears howling coyotes and lies in "a narrow grave just six by three." (me 
cowboy, while still a youth, ra away from his home in the East; when he came to 
the end of his trail, his dying prayer, heard by his comrades, was a confession 
of his desire to return to home, family, and friends when his wayward days were 
over. He was a prodigal son: 


I had always hoped to be laid, when I died, 

In the old church-yard, on the green hill-side. 
By my father's grave there let mine Re, 

And bury me not on the lone prairie. 


That he never got home again is a matter to be understood. The West is a 
long way off, farther than Knoxville, and mighty few people who go West ever 
get back. For one thing, there are Indians in between. One boy joined up with 
the Texas Rangers when he was sixteen and "Marched from San Antonio/Down to the 
Rio Grande." His captain told him taat the Rangers could probably expect trouble 
before they reached the station, and sure enough trouble came; 


I saw the Indians coming, 
I heard them give the yell... 
I saw the glittering lances 
Their arrows round,me 


Another fellow fared better with the Indians. He was known as "The Wild 
Cowboy"? who said he had "roamed the Cherokee nation" until he came to "the 
Barrow town." It was this cowboy who lived among the Indians until he fell in 
love "with a pretty little girl" and asked her to marry. The girl's mother 
made all kinds of objections and asked her daughter, "What makes you treat me 
so?"; but the Indian girl could only reply, "I love this wild cow-man." In the 
end she left Barrow town and ran away with him and they lived happily together. 


Another boy named "Gowboy Jack" learned to love a pretty girl of his om | 
kind; she lived in one of the prairie settlements. It was after they had set 
the time for their wedding "When a quarrel came between them,/Then Jack, he rode 
away." As he pushed on farther West, joining a grous of other cowboys, his 
thoughts "went wandering back" to the girl whose name and face he could not for- 
get. One morning he told his friends in camp that he was going back to ask for-~ 
giveness because he knew he was to blame for the quarrel. But it was too late: 


3. Ibid., p. 398. This ballad is usually referred to as "Bury Me Not on the 
Lone Prairié." In Native Amerecan Balla pe 132, G. Malcolm Laws, Jr., lists it 
under its other familiar na ‘The Dying Cowboy" and has the following to say 
of its origin: "...an eens of 'The Ocean Burial,’ which was written by the 
Reverend Edwin H. Chapin (1814-1880), a famous Universalist clergyman, and pub- 
lished in the Souther Liter Messenger in 1839. It was set to music by George 
N. Allen..." Apparently the author of the "cowboy" words has remained anonymous, 
even though it is his version which has become a a standard, popular ballad of the 
West. 

4. Ibid., pe ll. The ballad is known as "The Texas Ranger." The same vere 
sion, with additional verses at the end, is included in John A. Lomax, Cowboy 


Songs, Pe Lb. < 
5. Ibid., p. 40h. Miss Haun paints out that-this song, titled "The Wild 
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When he reached the lonely prairie, 
He found a new mound made. 

His friends, they sadly told hin, 
They laid his loved one dom. ~ 


They said when she was dying 
Just with her last breathing hour, \ 
To tell Jack when he came, 
Your sweetheart waits for you... 
Out on the lonely prairie, 
Where the skies are always blue,© 
There was another fellow, by the name of Joe Bowers, who "came from old 
Missouri, / All the way from Pike." He went to California to "try to make a 
stake" because he was in love with Sallie Black who had refused to marry him 
until he had enough money to buy her a little house. They agreed they would 
"hitch for life" when he got back, so Sallie gave him a "kiss to seal the 
bargain, / and throwed a dozen in." Joe Bowers set out and arrived in Califor- 
nia with "nary red" in his pocket. He worked hard as a miner and "struck a very 
Jucky streak." He was ready to go back to Pike to claim his Sallie when he got 
a letter from his brother Ike. The news brought a tear to his eye: 


It said my Sallie had fickled; 
Her love for me had fled; 

It said she'd married a butcher, 
And his hair was awful red, 


It told me more than that, 
It's emough to make me swear, 
It said Sallie had a baby, 
And the baby had red hair.’ 


There is another story of how a man walked "out in the fleet of the rail- 
road" and "spied a handsome young cowboy, / Dressed in white linen,and clothes 
for the grave." The cowboy he talks about was shot by a gambler after a life 
of drinking, card-playing, and wild roving. He asked his friends at his coffin 
side to “play the fife slowly and beat the drum lowly" and "play the dead march." 
He also talked about his funeral: 


Cowboy," is obviously a borrowinz, under western disguise, of the well-kmowm 
humorous ballad, "The Roving Gambler." 

6. Ibid., pe 403-k. John A. and Alan Lomax print the music and words to 

is ballad, titled "Cowboy Jack," in Cowboy Songs, Revised and Enlarged, 1948, 

Pe 230. 

7e Ibid., pe 392. Miss Haun recorded "Joe Bowers" from her brother, Fred 
Haun. In American Ballads and Folk Songs, Lomax notes that it was popular with 
the soldiers of the Civil War who were of course singing it only some doz@m 
years after the California Gold Rush in 189. 
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I want six youn; cowboys to carry my coffin, 
Six young girls to sing me a song, 

And I want a bunch of red roses 

Laid on my breast as they carry me along .® 


The man who tells this story was asked by the cowboy to bring him,"a cyp of pure 
cold water." When he returned with it the poor fellow was dead. put We died 
with repentance and denunciation of the "world's vain pleasures"; he advised his 
friends to look upon him and take warning. 


Another ballad tells of the boy from Texas who referred, to his mother as 
the queen of his heart. As his mother lay dying she called her devoted son to 
her bedside and asked him to promise always to "go straight." Never dreaming he 


- would fall into the ways of sin, he drifted into bad company after her death and 


began "gambling for pastime." After betting all his clothes and money in a 
card game, he 


«.ehe needed one card that would beat then, 
And that card was a queen. 


The cards were dealt around the table; 
Each man took a card from the draw, 

I drew the card that beat them; 

I turned it and this is what I saw: 


I saw my mother's picture, 

And somehow, it seemed to say, 

"Son you have broken your promise, " 
And I throwed the cards away. 


winnings I gave to a newsboy; 
I knew I'd been wrong from the start. 
Never again will I. break that promise 
To mother, the queen of my heart.” 


These songs of the West have be@m sung by the "“easterners" of Cocke County 
for generations; in fact, in every collection of ballads gathered in the South 
there is always a number of songs relating the adventures of brave, handsome, 
and chivalrous young men who went West. To the ballad singers and ballad makers 
of Cocke County the cowboy is gay and restless, but also lonely and philosophi- 
cal. For the most part he represents the prodigal son, perhaps the youngest 
and wildest son, who has set out for the West to get away from home, to win his 


8. Ibid., p. 408. "The Cowboy's Lament" is recorded from Miss Haun's 
mother and the usual title is, of course, "The Streets of Laredo." Laws, op. cit, 
pe 131, believes this very popular American ballad is ultimately derived from 
the British broadside, "The Unfortunate Rake.” ! 
9. Ibid., p. 113-1h. The origin of this ballad, known as "The Queen of My 
Heart," is obscure. It was sung by Fred Haun who leamed it from Mr. Le B. 
Huggins of Hamblen County. The only other recording I have ever seen was a | 
Similar version in Lillian G. Crabtree!'s = s and Ballads Sung in Overton County 
(unpublished Peabody M. A. Thesis, 1936), Se | 
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fortume in gold, ad to escape the boundaries of civilization. In selecting 
this life, he lives close to nature and he knows, more than other men, perilous 
adventure. In accounting for the number of western songs in Miss Haun's col- 
lection, I refer to the statement of G. Malcolm Laws, Jr., whe said "The fact 
that so many cowboys came originally from the South may help explains. f their 
popularity in that region." 


As we consider the terms set forth in the ballads, we find that the main 
forces of conflict in the life of the roving cowherder are Indians, wild beasts, 
and desperadoes. Western man has long opposed these same forces, in one guise 
cr another, in his best tales and finest folk stories. On the other hand, the 
American West--as it is depicted in Cocke County--has few notable heroines. 
Most of the women characters are non-dramatized idealizations and they are usu- 
ally presented in retrospective views; seldom do the women become more than 
visions in the thoughts of the cowboy hero. : 


In the Cocke County songs there is only one inst.unce of a woman's unfaith- 
ful character; Sallie Black married the red-haired butcher when she grew im- 
patient waiting for Joe Bowers. Perhaps the most courageous woman in the bal- 
lads is the unconventional heroine of "At Home in the West," which song relates 
the story of the pioneer woman who was happily married to the "brave warrior 
youth"; 


O, here let me stay 

Where the bright plumes from the wing 
Of the bird, that his arrow 

Had pierced, he would bring; 


Where, in parting for battle 
He softly would say, 
"tTis to shield thee ©} fight." 
O, here let me stay. 


Nearly every ballad in the Haun collection has a reference to death--death 

away from home and usually without conventional interment--a recurring theme in 
_ Songs of the lonely and disinherited. Repentance also runs through the ballads. 

None of the wild young cowboys is so bad that he fails to ask forgiveness for 
his wayward ways; none dies without a vision of home and family and without re- 
affirming the standards of pioneer conventions. Frequently the dying cowboy 
-offers philosophical advice to the younger boys who have roaming in their heads. 
Usually he tells them they will fare better at home, and he admonishes them, 
above all else, to stay near their ow firesides. 


A further point having to do with the western ballads has been raised by 
‘Mr. Donald Davidson; he has rcved the paradox of the western songs filtering 
"back East" while the popvlation movenent was the other way. In other words, 
what is a reasonable explena' ‘ion for the wide circulation of western songs in 4 


1c. Lasts. tative AMsricssn Phil adel phia, 1950) 9Pe 57. 
ll. Liausiy ops Civey Ds “(i have aot reund this ballad in any other 
collection, ) 
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society as remote as Cocke County? This question probably cannot be fully 
answered; the ways and means of ballad circulation oft@m present mysteries never 
to be solved. Miss Haun insists that, in most cases, the ballads have come to 
her directly from oral circulation and that the people who sing these songs have 
not brought them home from their travels. Mr. Laws, speaking of American ballad 
circulation in general, believes the songs were usually distributed through 

(1) magazines and newspapers; or (2) sung by their composers but not printed, or 
sung by wandering minstrels; or else (3) they began as broadsides printed in 
eastern cities; and finally (4) they may have been circulated as a result of 
the practice of "mamuscript. hooks," which "must have played an important part, . 
in preserving good texts by assisting the flagging memories of folk singers," 


Whatever the answer to many of the "scientific" questions relating to Miss 
Haun's western ballads, it is obvious that the Great West they depict is the 
same comtry my grandmother pictured when she was a young woman living in Wilson 
County in 1875. That year her two older sisters and their husbands, none of 
them over twenty-five, went overland to-Texas in a covered wagon. On the eve 
of their departure, friends, relatives, arid neighbors assembled at the country 
homeplace for an all day and all night "se -off party." The occasion, de- 
spite its overtones of merriment, was a t of grave and permanent leave- 
taking. Texas, whatever else it meant caliiieee who assembled there, was a kind 
of forever. To the people of that little community in the easter foothills 
the West represented a finality from which a traveler we. not likely to return. 
As the two young couples departed in the early morning, -rief followed in their 
wake. Those who still remember the occasion recall the caming of the tear. ul 
farewells: "We'll not meet again in this world. Please uod we may meet in 
Heaven, " 

In the ballad stories of Cocke County the same conception of the-West is 
prevalent. In the real world of Wilson County and the i aginary world of the 
ballads, there is no indication that the travelers who v nt West ever returred. 
It is a matter of fanily record that my grandmother died without seeing either 
of her sisters; Cocke Countians believe, according to the ballads they sing, 
that their wayward cons will never comme home again. In both instances, the 
West has envelopec ‘= all. 


12, Laws, op. cit., pe 52. | | 


RABBIT TRIGGERS 
by 
Charles Faulkner Bryan 
Indian ‘Springs School 
Helena, Alaoama | 


My son sat very still as we drove dow the big hill in front of grand- 
daddy's house. We had gone through the usual ritual of handwaving and throwing 


el 


of kisses and the image of mother and father at the end of the front walk had 
just vaished from my rear-view mirror as the creek road made a turn. Charlie 
seemed unusually quiet as we drove along. Kyeing him beside me on the front 
seat with quick glances from the gravel road, I could see he had that quiet 
demeanor of a child who had just been given something very wonderful and who 
_was feeling the silent pride which usually precedes an outburst of enthusiasm. 


In one quick glance, I noted in a small clutched hand a few cedar sticks. 
"What do you have, Charlie?" 


Rabbit triggers, ™...and then only a small pause to swallow the accumulation 
of little boy delight which somehow collects in the oe "Granddaddy made 
them for me." | 7 | 


With that childish response there came to me a thousand flash-backs of my 
little boy days and the times when "granddaddy" whittled for his sons these 
same enchanting sticks. I could see father seated in front of the fireplace 
with his sharp pocket knife curling up little veneers of red cedar. Back of 
this actual operation was a train of developments which I defy any child psy- 
chologist to improve upon for interest drive and family oneness. 


At the breakfast table, with the seven of us about, there was time for 
conversation, although squeezed between much eating of the good ‘things mother 
cooked. Father would say something like this: "You know, some rabbit would 
taste mighty good." Five pairs of children's ears would tunesin, "If you'll 
give me a gun I'll have one before long," one of us would say, knowing full well 
that guns were ruled out and that even a BB had to be smuggled;into our house. 
Perhaps father would then say, "Sometime, boys, I'll have to whittle you some 
rabbit triggers." "Rabbit triggers,"--the very words seemed exciting to us. 


This sort of talk would go on for weeks with such questions from us and 
lead-on answers from father: 


One of us: "What are rabbit triggers?" 


Father: "It's hard to tell about them; I'll just have to make some 
for you." 

Us: "When? 

Fathers "Some night after supper." 

Us: Mhere did you learn about them?" 

Father: "Pa, your grandpa, used to make them for us." 


After some time father would give us a little more information about the _ 
triggers. He would tell us you could really catch rabbits with them. You had 
to be mighty smart to catch "ol! Mister Rabbit" but these triggers were the 
very things, not only to get him, but to catch him alive. "How can you catch 
him alive?" we would exclaim, and father would say, "In a box." Then it was 
time for him to suggest, "Look around the barn or the woodshed for a good piece 
of cedar. An old fence post is good if you cut down to the heart where the 
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cedar is firm and red. Find me a good strong box--a cartridge box will do.” 
He knew full, well that we would be looking that day for a red fragrant piece of 
cedar and that we would be asking him at the big country store, where he pre- 
sided, for a shell box. 


When father finally got down to the actual making of the triggers we all 
watched eagerly. There was the long stick (1) which was to hold the box up. 
It had to have a sharp point to drive in the ground. Another long stick (2) 
served the purpose of holding the bait. It, too, had a sharpened point on which 
an apple was to be stuck. This stick had to be carefully made for it was the 
actual trigger which was to govern the rabbit's fate. A shorter notched stick 
(3) served to connect the longer sticks. 


Father would explain that the pressure of the box would hold the separate 
sticks in their notches and that. the slightest 8 ieee on the apple would dis- 
joint the contraption. 


After the sticks had been whittled and mother had not even yet swept the 
fragrant shavings in the fire, a test of the new triggers would be made. 
Fat..er would carefully balance the box on top of the three joined sticks and 
we would breathlessly await the success cf the undertaking. The box would 
usually stand, for father's eye was sure and his hand steady, 


‘Now boys,"ol' Mister Rabbit'is pretty smart. When the box falls he may 
figure a way to dig out. You'd better put a piece of tin down on the ground 
so he won't be able to dig out. Just punch a hole in it so the long stick can 
be driven into the ground." 


After this final exhibition of the device it would seem a long time wtil 
the next day when we would hunt the best place where. "ol' Mister Rabbit" might 
_ be living. 


Charlie still held tight to his tri gers as we turned into the main road 
to tow. "I certainly will get a box for him," I promised myself, almost 
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audibly. "Every boy should have a chance at rabbit triggers," I continued, 
"although it's hard to think of a rabbit field in the city." 


I made another promise to myself. I won't ever teil him, at least until 
he has grown up, that no matter how many boxes we used to set in the best of. 
rabbit fields, we never caught a rabbit, or even’d single bit of hatr from his 
cotton tail. 


RIS 


IT IS A PLEASURE TO ANNOUNCE that Dr. George We Boswell, President of the 
Termessee Folklore Society, is now also Vice-President of the Southeastern Folk- 
lore Society and 1954, Co-Chairman of the Folklore Section of the South Atlantic 
Modern Language Association. | 

SINGIN' BILLY, the opera which Donald Davids and Charles Faulkner Bryan 
built around illiam Walker's aoe Harmony, Will be produced in two per- 
formances at West Texas State College, Canyon, Texas, early in May. A “descrip- 
tive Summary" of the opera as a — worthy of production has been distributed 
to members of the America Educational Theatre Association by its manuscript 
Play Project Committee, 


| The announcement in the December, 1953, T. F. S. Bulletin that Singin' 
Billy has been "published" should be corrected. The authors wish it made clear 
that the opera has been copyrighted as a "dramatic-musical" manuscript which 
can be loaned or rented for production purposes but is not otherwise available 
to the public. Theatres or dramatic groups interested in staging the opera may 
make arrangements by direct correspondence with the authors. 
AN INFORMAL DISCUSSION OF FOLKSONGS was broadcast over WSM, Nashville, on 
Sunday, January 10. The discussion was conducted by Mrs. Lee Cheney Jessup. 
The panel of participants was wholly made up of persons who have been active in 
Te F. Se: Miss Freida Johnson, Miss Mildred Haun, Dr. George C. Grise, and Dr. 
George W. Boswell. 
DRe ALAN P. MERRIAM, anthropologist and comparative musicologist, on 
January 15 spoke at Peabody College on "Some Aspects of African Music." He 
illustrated his comments with recordings of folk music collected on a recent 
extended visit to Africa. 
DR. GHORGE W. BOSWELL last quarter introduced a new course in "Folk Litera- 
ture" into the curriculum of Austin Peay State College. Some readers of the 
Bulletin may wish to secure from Dr. Boswell copies of the very useful biblio- 
graphy that he prepared for use in the course. 
SHEA 
THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS (Washington 25, D. C.) has announced the issue 
of three new long-playing recordings of music of Indian tribes in Arizona, 
Washington, Wisconsin, and North Dakota. The Library also calls attention to 
its catalog of "Folk Music of the United States and Latin America," which is 
available for 10 cents. 
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THE FOLK ARTS FOUNDATION OF AMERICA held a mid-winter meetin g at the Univer- 
sity of ifinnesota, Minneapolis, on January 21. 
The F. A. F. of A. distributes The North Star Folk News, a mimeographed 
organ that is informal, informative, and very broad in the scope of interests 
it touches on. The editor is Mrs. Lewis R. Jones, 1254 Raymond Avenue, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 
TRADITIONS, LORE, AND SONGS of Upshur County, West Virginia make up the 
contents of Volume IV, No. 1 (October, 1953) of West Virginia Folklore. 
RICHARD M. DORSON'S "A Negro Storytelling Session on Tape,” in the winter 
issue of Midwest Folklore illustrates a type of folklore research that deserves 
to be extended. This article will remind readers of Professor Dorson's earlier 
"Negro Witch Stories on Tape," published in Midwest Folklore, Winter 1952. 
| 
AN INT&RsSTING AND USEFUL TYPE OF STUDY, William C. Sturtevant's "Chakaika 
and the 'Spanish Indians,'" appears in Tequesta, Number XIII (1953). Mr. | 
Sturtevant has compared the persistent Seminole traditions with documentary 


sources. of knowledge about early Florida histay. 


FOLKLORE AM ANO is the title of a voluminous new publication distributed 
by the "Comite Interamericano de Folklore," in Lima, Peru. It carries articles 
whose subjects range over both the American continents. It has been added to 


our list of exchanges. 
SHAE 


William T. Polk, Southern Accent, New York: William Morrow & Company, 1953. 
00. 


Although Southern Accent (From Uncle Remus to Oak Ridge) by William T. Polk 
is a look into the cultural, economic, and industrial | oe erns of chmge in the 
South, the social-cultural phase is of especial interest: to folklorists. The 
‘morning pack of cigaretts, the midday cheese sandwich, and the afternoon coke," 
each sold perhaps across the drugstore counter, may sound rather modern. The 
Old South of palatial colonades and fragrant magnolias is rapidly becoming a 
New South of H-bombs, throbbing dynamos, and belching smokestacks. Yet the 
pattern of change which runs between them is the emphasis of Southern accent. 


Let us offer striking examples of tnis creeping contrast of change. The 
Old South: "Broomstraw tawny as a lion's mane against the olive-green of old- 
field pines; jmauils light their little lamps; lilacs, wisteria, and azaleas 
join the crowd; bees visit the iris; butterflies try their wings in the blue 
air..all life is wild and yound...Shakespeare is the poet and Mozart its 
musician...ee Spring's gold is not weighed; its beauty is that of youth." The 
changing South: "Roofs uniformly white, the countryside is shrouded, the 
chimey smoke spreads out i:dolently between heaven and earth like a gray thought 
in a gray shade."' The New South: "The agricultural South...beating its plow- 
shares into spindles, and its pruning hooks into isotopes. Factory chimneys 
are replacing cornstalks. Yesterday's cotton plantation is today's synthetic 
manufacturing plant." 


But a part of that which is the South’reruses to be changed. Southern 
tradition, dialect and speech, and philosophy of ideals struggle for survival 
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( 
as the South refuses to be made over in the pattern of any other section. The 
South maintains that progress is "leveling up" and not "down." When progress 

créseed the Potomac to balance industry with agriculture, it had to assume a 

- democratic and not an aristocratic form. The chapters on language and dialect 
are simply and tellingly dme. 

--E. G Rogers 
Tennessee Wesleyan College 


Violet Alford, Introduction to Bahisk Folklore, New York: British Book Center 
(London: G. Bell and Sons), 


For the most part, this little book is concerned with survivals and adapta- 
tions of folk belief, customs am rituals. The author follows the course of 
the seasons of the year, showing how, particularly in Inglish villages, the 
ancient traditions have been preserved. The last chapters deal briefly with 
folk dances, old ballads, folktales and charms. Photographic illustrations 
document a great many descriptions and references in the text. 


The details of Miss Alford's discussion are extremely interesting. They 
cannot but convince the reader that the popular traditions of past ages have a 
remarkable vitality. They should suggest the exciting possibilities that a 
Close-up view of gustoms in our own country might reveal. 

--W. Je G. 


TWO STINSON RECORDS (available from the Record Loft, 189 West 10th Street, New 
York 14, N. 
(1) 
Folk Songs and Ballads, sung by the Mechau Family. SLP 10" Vole 1, Now 27. $2.85. 


When a Russian dancer marries an American artist, becomes the mother of his 
four children, mdis one day hailed head of the singingest family in America, 
we have in our midst a phenomenon of real cultural teotalton and adoption. It 
would seem that the America of today is no less a melting pot than it was in col- 
onial times. Those persons who lose themselves in some ts tion identified with 
the American way of life realize themselves more fully in that part of its cul- 
tures 


Paula, wife of the celebrated western painter Frank Mechau, learned some- 
thing in travels that took them among the peoples of our colorful western U.S.A. 
While he studied the animals, the scenery, and other subjects for his paintings 
she absorbed much of the folk culture, accepting it as her own. As her children 
grew, often in the isolation of some deserted high mountain mining camp that 
offered her artist-husband excellent opportunities for’observation of the ante- 
lope, the wild deer, or the spirited horses which he transferred to canvas, she 
passed the time by learning the ballads of the people and teaching them to her 
children. Thus the Mechaus grew as a folk family, becoming "in-the-flesh" art- 
ists of a type heard about in story books but too seldom met with in real life. 


Frank Mechau found an oriental theme, "life's oneness with the universe, " 
-his most useful technique in portraying the vastness of western scenes. At his 
death, in 1946, when his children ranged in age from six to fourteen years, the 
mantle of his expressiveness appears to have passed in goodly measure to his 
family whenever they indulge in the art of folksong. They simply express 
western themes in a medium differmt from that of the deceased husband~father. 


The vocal style is sanething more than rodeo-western. It oroceeds from an 
understanding of western life as something to sing about from the heart. It 
emphasizes the bitter-sweet df the western rmge as projected by an artistry 
refined through a willingness to reflect humbly upon its environment. 


| (2) 
Frontier Ballads and Cowboy Songs, sung by Bill Bender. SLP 10" Vol. I, No. 18. 
92285. | 


Folk artist, Bill Bender, in exercising the right to create ballads of the 

Old West in his own way reflects considerable urban influence in vocal style and 
treatment of song sentiment. He rambles through his lyrics with the personal 
detachment of a classicist or a mechanized cowboy, making us more aware of the 
age into which these ballads are being projected than we are of the heritage 
‘from whence they came. 

His voice is clear, 

His diction precise. 

The harmonies are 'pretty' 

And the lyrics are nice; 

But about the Old West 

We scarcely think twice. 


Both records promise much in entertainment and attest to excellence in 
engineering through clarity ‘and high fidelity of reproduction, 
--Vernon Taylor 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
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